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The  British  House  of  Commons  has  approved  the  Chancellor  of  Exchequer's 
decision  to  increase  tobacco  duties  by  about  ^0  percent.     In  answering  criti- 
cisms of  the  higher  duty,   Chancellor  Dalton  refused  to  consider  either  ration- 
ing or  cuts  in  import  licenses  as  an  alternative. 

Croo  Conditions  in  the  Soviet  Union.    Abnormally  warm  weather  which  had 
prevailed  over  much  of  the  European  are&.  of  the  Soviet  Union  by  Arril  5 
changed  to  cold  with  frosts.    ITo  frost  damage  was  reported  to  winter  grain 
however,  and  the  crop  condition  was  described,  for  the  most  part,  as  satis- 
factory.    In  southern  Ukraine  and  the  adjacent  Rostov  region,  cold  weather 
retarded  growth  of  soring  crops  somewhat.    Little  rainfall  was  reported 
during  the  first  7  weeks  of  April  south  of  the  line  Zamenets-Podolsk  to 
Kirovograd  to  Uralsk,   the  area  with  regions  most  seriously  affected  "by  the 
19^6  drought.    Abundant  snow  cover  during  the  past  winter  exist  ad  in  these 
regions . 

Britain's  sheep  and  lamb  losses  from  severe  weather,  indicated  earlier 
at  2  million  head,  are  now  estimated  at  u  million  by  the  Minister  of  Agri- 
culture.    This  is  more  than  90  percent  of  the  total  number.  Livestock 
casualties  are  expected  to  result  in  direct  loss  of  about  7  percent  of  an- 
nual consumption  of  rationed  meat.    As  a  result  of  bad  weather,   the  seasonal 
increase  in  milk  rations  is  being  made  a  month  later  than  last  year.  ITon- 
priority  consumers  will  have  their  allowance  increased  from  2—1 /2  to  7  pints 
weekly,  beginning  May        the  Minist -jr  of  Food  has  announced. 

Indian  tariffs  on  cotton  oiece--~ooas  and  vara    were  allowed  to  expire  on 
April  1,  a  Brmbay  press  reprrt  states.    Thereafter  revenue  duties  are  to  be 
imposed.     The  Government  has  assured  the  textile  industry,  however,   that  a 
tariff  inquiry  would  be  held  if  imports  rf  piece  goods  exceeded  for  7  months 
running,  a  monthly  average  of  25  million  yards.    Larger  imports  of  piece 
goods  and  yarn  '"ill  help  relieve  the  acute  cloth  shortage.    A  spokesman  for 
the  industry  reportedly  declared  that  the  industry  had  nr  case  for  protec- 
tion and  that  "n^  one  can  quarrel  fver  the  Government's  decision." 

Correctirns :     (l)  Circular  Wo.  JAP  I-U7,  Soviet  Crop  and  Livestock  Fumbers 
Much  Below  Prewar,  April  1-'-,  lol-7.     In  table  1,  page  2,  data  for  winter 
wheat  should  have  read  across:     27. g,  lU.l,  blank,  17. g,  50,  blank,  75. 
(2)     In  the  April  21  issue,  page  2^0,  the  Newfoundland  whale  catch  in  19U5 
should  have  read  797  instead  of  129. 

(7)     In  last  week's  issue,  fruit  shipments  from  Chile  listed  on  page  706 
should  have  read: 

Santa  Luis  a,  sailed  April  19  with  grapes  7,:^95  boxes  (22  pounds),  melons 
757  boxes  ( UU  pounds),  pears  1,500  boxes  ( UU  pounds) ,  onions  7,510  boxes 
( 55  pounds) . 
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World  potato  production  in  the  1946-47  crop  year  is  estimated  at 
7,196  million  "bushels,  17  percent  above  the  relatively  small  1945-46  crop 
of  6,159  million  "bushels  "but  16  percent  less  than  the  5 -year  (1935-39)  av- 
erage of  8,524  million  "bushels.    The  increase  in  the  current  season  is  at- 
tributed in  part  to  larger  plantings  and  in  part  to  higher  per-acre  yields. 
With  the  exception  of  a  few  minor-producing  areas,  growing  conditions  were 
favorable,  and  there  was  some  improvement  in  the  supply  of  fertilizers. 

A  little  over  48  million  acres  of  potatoes  are  estimated  to  have  "been 
harvested  in  1946-47,  compared  with  about  45  million  in  1945-46  and  53 
million  for  the  5-year  (1935-39)  average.    Most  of  the  rise  in  plantings 
this  season  occurred  in  Europe  where  the  bulk  of  the  world1 s  potato  crop 
is  usually  grown 'and  where  plantings  in  1945-46  were  3harply  curtailed  "by 
-war  conditions.    Substantial  recover;'-  was  especially  marked  in  Germany, 
Poland,  and  the  Soviet  Union,  but  in  each  of  these  important -producing  areas 
the  acreage  was  still  considerably  "below  prewar  levels  as  it  was  also  in 
Austria,  Belgium,  Czechoslovakia,  and  France. 

The  1946  potato  crop  in  North  America  is  estimated  at  5^5  million  bu- 
shels compared  with  488  million  bushels  in  1945  and  the  prewar  average  of 
427  million  bushels.    Sharp  increases  in  both  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
resulting  largely  from  above-average  yields  per  acre,  account  for  most  of 
the  gain  for  the  Continent.    The  yield  in  the  United  States  of  184  bushels 
per  acre  set  a  new  high  level  in  1946. 

For  Europe,  excluding  the  Soviet  Union,  the  1946  crop  is  estimated  at 
4,292  million  bushels,  up  about  860  million  bushels  from  1945.    The  crop 
was  substantially  below  the  prewar  average  of  5>601  million  bushels. 

There  was  some  further  improvement  in  potato  production  in  the  Soviet 
Union  in  1946,  but  the  output  remains  substantially  below  the  prewar  level. 

In  Asia  the  1946  potato  crop  is    estimated  at  264  million  bushels, 
nearly  the  same  as  in  1945  but  about  15  percent  more  than  the  prewar  (1935-39) 
average. 

A  total  of  123  million  bushels  is  expected  to  be  produced  in  South  - 
America  during  the  1946-47  season.    This  estimate  is  3lightly  under  the 
1945-46  output  but  substantially  above  the  prewar  average. 

In  Africa  and  Oceania  potatoes  are  relatively  unimportant  and  produc- 
tion estimates  for  1946  show  little  change  from  that  of  the  previous  season. 

This  is  one  of  a  series  of  regularly  scheduled  reports  on  world  agricultural 
trade  approved  by  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations  Committee  on 
Foreign  Crops  and  Livestock  Statistics.    For  this  report,  the  Committee  was 
composed  of  J.  A.  Becker,  Chairman,  Gustave  Eurmeister,  Flora  E.  Miles,  Karen 
J,  Friedmann,  and  Lazar  Volin. 
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i    COMMODITY  DEVELOPMENTS 

I  

GRAINS,  GRAIN  PRODUCTS,  AND  FEEDS 


CHILEAN  RICE  INDUSTRY 
FACES  A  CRISIS 


With  two  successive  seasons  of  poor  rice  crops,  and  with  low  domestic 
prices,  fears  are  expressed  that  Chile's  rice  industry  may  decline  in  the 
next  few  years.  During  19^6,  rice  exports  ranked  first  in  value  of  agri- 
cultural shipments  from  that  country,  but  in  19^-7  exports  have  been  prohi- 
bited, because  of  this  season's  small  production.  Water  shortages  caused 
a  drop  in  the  19^6-^7  output,  which  is  considered  sufficient  only  for  do- 
mestic needs. 


CHILE:    Exports  of  milled  rice  by  country, 
19^6  with  comparisons 


Country  of 
destination 


Cuba   

Bolivia   

Peru  

Panama   

Greece  ...„  

Philippine  Islands 

Venezuela   

Other  countries  . . 
Total  . ,  


;  19^2 

19^3 

.  19^5 

.  19k6 

:  Million 

Million 

•  Million 

Million 

Million 

:  pounds 

pounds 

:  pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

:  9 

31 

7 

•13 

8 

:  7 

3 

•  23 

Ik 

26 

0 

9 

•  m 

3 

1 

•  2 

a/ 

:  10 

10 

k 

0 

0 

0 

5 

20 

!  0 

0 

0 

29 

8 

:  1 

1 

2 

10 

8 

:  a/ 

2 

k 

9 

3 

:  19 

51 

61 

93 

78 

Compiled  from  official  trade  sources, 
a/  Less  than  500,000  pounds. 


CUBAN  RICE  ARRIVALS 
SHOW  HEAVY  INCREASE 

Cuba's  rice  imports  during  March  and  April,  75  and  8l  million  pounds 
up  to  April  25,  respectively,  were  the  largest  monthly  receipts  in  many 
years.    All  were  from  the  United  States.    During  these  months,  total  im- 
ports for  the  current  marketing  year  rose  from  a  dangerously  low  point  to 
a  level  slightly  above  tho3e  a  year  ago.    Total  arrivals  from  August  to 
April  25  equaled  355  million  pounds,  compared  with  349  million  for  the 
August-April  period  of  the  preceding  year. 

The  supply  situation  is  expected  to  improve  during  the  next  few  weeks 
as  the  result  of  the  heavy  imports.    Rice  is  more  available  in  the  retail 
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market'  than  in  recent  weeks,  but  prices  so  far  show  little  if  any  decline .. 
-from  the  level  of  25  to  30  cents  per  pound.  ■)-,■' 

CUBA  REDUCES  FLOUR 

IMPORT  SUESIDY  r  -  .•  "  •• 

The  Cuban  Government  recently  reduced  its  maximum  flour- import  subsidy 
to  $4. 98  per  bag  of  200  pounds  ,  a  cut  of .  almost  5°  percent  from  the  f  ormer 
figure  of  $8,98  (with  incidental  expenses  the  actual  subsidy  was  $9*33). 
The  time  for  making  purchases  was  extended  from  the  end  of  February  to 
April  30,  but  the  June  30th  liaiit  on  shipments  from  mills  continues;  in  ef- "•' 
feet.    The  maximum  wholesale  price  of  flour  on  which  the  subsidy  will  be 
paid  was  placed  at  $15.60  per  bag-c.i.f.  Cuban  ports. 

Another  recent  decree  increased  the  wholesale  ceiling  for  flour  to 
$13.80  per  bag  in  Havana  and  adjoining  areas,  with  proportionate  increases 
at  more  distant  points .   -Ceiling  prices 'for  bre'ad  were  also  increased  by 
3  cents  per 'pound,  with  the  price  from  bakers  to  distributors  raised  from 
9.5  to  12.5  cents,  and  other  transactions  increased  accordingly.    This  rise 
brought  prices  nearer  to  the  level  of -  costs,  making  possible  a  reduction  in 
subsidy.    Wheat  flour  was  Cuba's  second  largest  import  iii  1946,  amounting 
to  264  million  pounds.    Almost  the  entire  amount  was  imported  from  the  • 
United  States.    A  value  of  11. 5  million  dollars  was  placed  on  the  imports. 

CANADA'S  WHEAT  FEEDING 
REDUCED  SLIGHTLY 

Wheat  feeding  in  Canada  will  be  less  in  1946-47  than  in  1945-46,  ac- 
cording to. recent  estimates,  which  place  use  in  the  Provinces  where  grown 
at  37.3  million  bushels.    This  compares  with  39.7  million  for  1945-46..  A 
reduced  movement  of  wheat  from  the  Prairie  Provinces  to  the  East  and  to 
British  Columbia,  for  feed  under  the  Freight  Assistance  Program,'  is" also  ■ 
reported.    That  movement,  not  included  in  the  above  estimate,  was  indi- 
cated to  be  about  20  percent  less  up  to  March  1  than  during  the  same  peri- 
od of '1945-46.    Ontario,,  Quebec,  and  British  Columbia  continue  to  absorb 
the  major  part  of  the  western  wheat  shipped  for  feed  under  the  present 
program.  .'.  ■' 

FATS  AND  OILS 

CHINA'S  RAPESEEI)  CROP 

SEEN  AT  RECORD  LEVEL  •    •  -" 

A  record  crop  of  rapeseed  is  expected  in  China — the  world's  top  producer. 
The  second  forecast  (22  Provinces)  .for  .1946-47'  is  3.9  million  short  tons,  up 
11  percent  from  the  final  estimate  for  the  previous  season  and  44  percent  from 
the  1930-37  average.    Increases  for  the  past  2  years  were  chiefly  in  Provinces 
once  held  by  Japan,  but  there  has  also  been' some  expansion  in  southern  China's 
production.    Emergency  Food  Council  allocations  this  year  for  rapeseed  oil  to- 
tal 12,300  tons,  equivalent  to  35,000  tons  of  seed,  or :  almost  double  China's 
1935-39  rate  of  20,000  tons  yearly.    Of  this 'amount  the,  United  States  has  a 
tentative  allocation  for  2,200  tons.    Rapeseed  imports  in  terms  of '  oil  in  1946. 
were  less  than  500  tons,  most  of  which  came  from  Argentina  and  the  Nether- 
lands.   Rapeseed  oil  is  used  for  Illumination,  and  in  foods,  soap  and  lubri- 
cants . 
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HAITI'S  FATS,  OILS       '     .•  :•  ,       .  C3  ;  .  - 

SUPPLY  STILL  SHORT  •. 

Haiti's  imports  of  edible  fats  and  oils  must  exceed  the  past  3-year 
average  of  800  short  tons  if  domestic  consumption  in  I9U7  is  to  approach 
normal.    In  addition  about  3,060  tons  of  laundry  soap  will  be  required  to 
bring  this  year's  supply  up  to  the  ial^-46  average.  - 

Of .the  domestic  sources  for  vegetable  oils,  cottonseed    and  castor 
beans  are  of  first  importance.    Oil  from  coconuts,  peanuts,  and  benzolive 
(ben  seed),  formerly  of  minor  importance,  will  likely  be  more  significant 
in  19U7. 

Commercial  cottonseed  production  from  the  current  crop  (harvested  Jan- 
uary to  June)  is  estimated  at  approximately  3,100  tons,  only  53  percent  of 
the  5,800  tons  of  seed  crushed  in  each  of  the  two  previous  years.  Rains 
during  the  first  months  of  the  year,  normally  "a  dry  season,  brought  about 
boll  weevil  infestation,  resulting  in  a  greatly  reduced  yield.    Most  of  the 
cottonseed  is  consumed  domestically  as  edible  oil;  the  remainder  is  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  soap.    The  current  crop  is  estimated  to  yield  k20  tons 
of  edible  cottonseed  oil,  compared  with  about  300  tons  during  each  of  the 
past  2  years. 

The  local  wholesale  price  of  refined  cottonseed  oil  from  the  I9U6 
crop  was  13.0  cents  per  pound;  no  price  has  as  yet  been  set  for  the  I9U7 
oil.    The  mills  paid  $66  per  ton  for  cottonseed  in  19^6,  and  the  same 
price  will  likely  prevail  in  19^7. 

Because  of  the  serious  shortage  of  fats  and  oils,  copra  production  is 
being  attempted  in  19^7  on  a  scale  larger  than  ever  before  in  Haiti.  Ben- 
zolive seed,  a  product  of  native  trees  which  grow  throughout  Haiti,  yields 
an  excellent  cooking  oil.  Processors  are  of  the  opinion  that  from  peanuts 
and  benzolive  seed  together  they  can  secure  a  significant  quantity  of  oil. 

The  only  animal  fats  and  oils  produced  in  Haiti  are  small  quantities 
of  lard  and  beef  tallow.    Imports  of  lard  during  the  year  ended  September 
I9U6  amounted  to  lj-20  tons,  compared  with  650  in  19*4-5  and  almost  kOG  in  I9UU. 
Approximately  90  percent  of  Haitian  supplies  for  laundry  soap  are  normally 
imported.    Average  imports  for  the  past  5  years  have  been  over  3,000  tons. 

Castor  beans,  the  scarce  of  an  important  industrial  oil,  grow  wild  over 
most  of  Haiti  and  at  all  altitudes.    The  greatest  production  is  in  the  re- 
gion west  of  Port-de-Paix  on  the  north  coast.    Outout  for  the  year  ended 
September  30,  19^6,  was-  2,190  tons,  compared  with  the  2,100  ton  average  for  the 
four  previous  years.    As  there  is  no  record  of  domestic  consumption,  it  is  be- 
lieved that  the  entire  crop  of  castor  beans  is  exported.    Exports  the  first 
quarter  I9I+6-U7  were.  756  tons  and  should  reach  about  2,200  tons  by  the  end 
of  the  season.    The  prewar  average  was  81  tons.    Approximately  90  percent  of 
the  exports  normally  are  sent  to  the  United  States  and  the  remainder  to 
Cuba.    Prices  paid  to  producers  during  the  past  year  averaged  about  3.0 
cents  per  pound,  with  the  declared  export  price  about  5.0  cents. 
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FRUITS,  VEGETABLES,.  AND  NUTS 

CUBA  EXPECTS  LARGER 
PINEAPPLE  CROP 

Cuba's  19^7  pineapple  crop  is  expected  to  total  6.0  million  crates, 
about  28  percent  greater  than  the  1946  production  of  4. 7  million.  Market- 
ing difficulties  are  foreseen,  however,  and  fears  are  expressed  that  a  very 
sizeable  portion  of  the  crop  may  be  left  unharvested,  the  result  of  a  tin 
shortage,  as  well  as  increased  competition  from  Hawaian  pineapple.    Much  of 
the  recent  expansion  of  pineapple  acreage  was  based  on  the  demand  for  Cuban 
pineapple  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  during  the  war  years  when  much  of 
the  Hawaian  pack  was  diverted  to  meet  military  requirements. 

Preliminary  estimates  of  utilization  of  the  current  crop  (based  upon  a 
total  disposition  of  only  4.85  million  crates)  are:    4.15  million  for  export 
and  700,000  for  domestic  consumption.    Estimated  export  requirements  are 
broken  down  as  follows:    Fresh  shipments  1.6  million  crates,  canned  2.0  mil- 
lion, brine  300,000,  and  frozen  250,000  crates. 

ALGERIA'S  CITRUS 
CROP  SMALLER 

Production  of  oranges,  including  mandarins,  in  Algeria  for  the  1946-47 
season  is  now  indicated  at  3,685,000  boxes,  16  percent  less  than  the 
4,298,000  boxes  produced  in  the  preceding  year  and  33  percent  above  the  pre- 
war (1934-38)  average  of  2,775,000  boxes.    Lemon  production  is  now  estimated 
at  104,000  boxes,  15,000  below  last  season's  production  "but  2,000  boxes  more 
than  the  prewar  average.    The  grapefruit  crop,  estimated  at  only  6,000  boxes, 
is  three  times  larger  than  la3t  season's  production.    The  unusually  large  in- 
crease in  grapefruit  production  is  due  to  a  great  number  of  young  trees  coming 
into  bearing. 

ALGERIA:    Production  of  citrus  fruits, 
 1946  with  comparisons  


Years        ]    Oranges    \  Mandarins  '      Total      [      Lemons  'Grapefruits 


: 1,000  boxes: 1,000  boxes: 1,000  boxes: 1,000  boxes: 1,000  boxes 

Average  -           :  :  :  ,  :  : 

1934-38  ......:  1,521  :  1,254  :  2,775  :  102  :  a/ 

1941-  42   :  2,330  :  1,760  :  4,090  :  105  :  2 

1942-  43  .......:  1,968  :  1,579  :  3,547  :  89  :  1 

1943-  44   :  1,697  :  1,752  :  3,449  :  95  :  1 

1944-  45   :  1,900  :  1,321  :  3,221  :  82  :  ■  1' 

1945-  46   :  2,623  :  1,675  :  4,298  :  119  :  2 

1946-  47   :  1,968  :  1,717  :  3,685  :  104  :  6 

a7    Not  available.  '  :  ~~ 


WORLD  DRIED -PEA- 
OUTPUT  UP  SLIGHTLY 

The  1946  preliminary  estimate  of  dry -pea  production  in  the  29  countries 
for  which  data  are  available  is  91.2  million  bags  of  100  pounds,  compared  with 
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87A  million  bags  in  19^5 .  andi;95,.2  millidn  bags  in  -1944.    The  current  es- 
timate is  about  1.5  percent  above  the  5-year  (1935-39)  average  of  89.6 
million  bags . 

China  was  the  world's  largest  producer  with  68.3  million  bags,  or  75 
percent  of  the  1946  -total.    The  United- States  was  second  with  6.9  million 
bags  or  9  percent ..  Other  large  producers  include  the  United  Kingdom,.  Canada, 
the  Netherlands,  Poland,  and  Rumania :'■  It  should  be.' noted  that  these  data 
include  only  important -producing  countries  and  should;  not  be  taken  aa  world 

totals.  ■  v   ;   •    ,  . 

Because  of  poor  growing  conditions,  production  during  1946  in  conti- 
nental Europe  was'  about  the  same'  as  in  1945  hut  lower  than  the.  relatively, 
large  1944  crop.    On  the  whole  the  European  output  is  below  the  prewar  av- 
erage.. There  has  been  a  substantial'  expansion  in  the  United. Kingdom  but 
losses : in  acreages  reduced  output  in  Poland,  Rumania,  and  the  Netherlands. 

In  China  a  reduced  yield  per  acre  has  more  than  offset  an- increased  . 
acreage  compared  with  prewar-  years.    Production  of  dry  peas  in  Japan  has 
been  declining    since  1940.    Although  yield  per  acre  in  the  United  States  is 
reported  as  the  largest  for  a  long  period,  the  1946  production  was  lower 
than  in  1944  when  a  relatively  large  acreage  was  harvested.  Canadian 
acreage  was  considerably  increased  during  the  last,  season  to  take  care  of 
domestic  requirements  and  other  commitments. 

Australia  and  New  Zealand  continued  to  produce- above  their  prewar  av- 
erages.   In  South  America,  Argentina,  where  production  has  increased  sub- 
stantially in.  recent  years,  and  Chile  are  the  principal  producers..  Chilean 
production  has  declined -  somewhat .    French' North  African. areas • had  near  crop 
failures  in  194?  but'  showed  marked  recovery  in  1946  - 
NOTE:    A  more  extensive  statement  on  this  subject  including  a  table  of  world 
dried-pea  production,  may  be  obtained  on  request  from  this  office. 

•      ••  •  TOBACCO 

NORWAY'S  TOBACCO   ■      \ '*  "•' ""' " ~" 

IMPORTS  UP*. IN  1946  _  _  ' 

Norway '  s  imports  of  leaf  "tobacco"  in  1946  totaled  9  million  pounds, ...... 

compared  with  6. 8. million  in. 1945.    The  United  States  was  the  principal 
supplier  last  year,  furnishing  7.5  million  pounds,  or. 83  percent' of  the 
total.    Other  chief  sources- of '  ;leaf .  imports  were  Turkey  and. Southern 
Rhodesia.     In  prewar  ( 1935-39)  years ,  Norway's  imports' of  leaf  tobacco  . 
averaged  6.6  million  pounds  annually,  of  which  the  United  States  share 
was  77  percent.  .  ... 

"'CZECHOSLOVAKS'  TAKE'""  '  "  -1-'-  -    •       '•  '• 

MORE  U.  S.  TOBACCO 

In  1946,  Czechoslovakia  imported  a  total  of  11.8  million • pounds  of; 
leaf  tobacco,  compared  with  prewar  (1934-38)  average  imports  of' 18  .9 
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million  pounds.    Last  year  Bulgaria,  the  Netherlands,  Turkey  and  the  United 
States  were  the  principal  sources  of  supply.    Imports  from  the  United  States 
amounted  to  1.8  million  pounds,  or  15  percent  of  the  total.    In  prewar 
years,  this  country's  share  in  Czechoslovakia's  tobacco  imports  was  only 
about  3  percent.  •  '  ' 


GREEK  TOBACCO  EXPORTS 
SHARPLY'  BELOW  PREWAR 

Last  year  Greece  exported  only  28.5  million  pounds  of  leaf  tobacco, 
slightly  less  than  one-third  of  its  prewar  average  shipments  of  98  million 
pounds  annually.    Tobacco  is  the  most  important  export  commodity.  Prior 
to  the  war,  Germany  was  the  biggest  importer  ^taking  nearly  one-half  of 
Greek  tobacco  exports.    Second -ranking  purchaser  was  the  United  States, 
which  took  19. 6  million  pounds  year ly.^_or.  about  20  percent  of  total  exports. 

The  United  States  last  year  moved  into  first  place  as  a  market.  It 
took  18.4  million  pounds,  or  70  percent  of  total  leaf  exports.    Other  chief 
importers  in  I9U6  were  Austria  3  million  pounds,  the  United  Kingdom-  1.3  mil- 
lion, and  Switzerland,  one  million.    Several  other  European  nations  are 
negotiating  for  the  purpose  of  entering  the  Greek  market. 

Final  estimates  place  Greece's  19U6  tobacco  harvest  at  68.3  million 
pounds  from  168,000  acres,  compared  with  53.6  million  pounds  from  ll^/OOO 
acres  last  year.    Prewar  (1935-39)  production  averaged  133  million  pounds. 
Reports  indicate  that  as  of  April  1,  home  manipulation  of  the  19^6  crop-, 
was  nearly  completed.    Sales  by  farmers  in  January  and  February  totaled  v. 
5.5  million  pounds,  or  less  than  10  percent  of  the  19^+6  crop..  No.infor-  . 
mation  is  available  as  yet  regarding  prospective  plantings  for  the  19^7 
harvest .  . 


MISCELLANEOUS 

COLOMBIA'S  COFFEE  - 
EXPORTS  TO  BE  LARGE 

No  official  estimate -of  Colombia's  19^6-^7  crop  is  yet  available,  .  ... 
but  exporters  predict  that  about  5.5  million  bags  of  coffee  will  be  ex-  .  • 
ported  during  the  calendar  year ,19^7 ,  or  slightly  less  than  the  19^6 
high  level  of  5.6  million  bags.    Colombia  is  the  largest  producer  of 
mild  type  coffee. 

Last  year  over  90  percent  of  Colombia's  coffee  exports  were  destined 
to  the  United  States.    The . two  principal  coffee  harvest  periods  are.  from 
October  to  January  and  from. March. to  Juiie.    Coffee  from  the  crop  now.  being 
harvested  is  reported  to  be  of  good  quality . 
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HONDURAN  COFFF+E.    >,„        -/•!■":■;  ~:\  :•>'.  ••  •  "rs"  "     '  . 

prospects  good  > .  .  .    V--V         •.■.<•■<    •  '■    .  "  '.'"'•"■      '  . 

The  19^6-47  coffee  ^cr-qp  in -Honduras ,  •  harvesting  of  which  "began    in  De- 
cember, promises  to  he  the  best  in  recent  years,  according  to  reports  from 
the  American  Embassy  in  Tegucigalpa.    No  statistical  data  on  Honduran  coffee 
production  are  available,  but  it  appears  that  the  exportable  surplus  from 
this  crop  may  approximate  55,000  bags.    During  the  calendar  year  1946,  coffee 
exports  from  Eonduras  amounted  to  32,000  bags,  all  of  which  went  to  the 
United  States.    This  compares  with  a  total  of  4-5,000  bags  in  1945  and  41,000 
in  194^..  .  ■  '  •  *gX laWB 

The  Honduran  Coffee  Growers  Association  was  organized  in  February  1947 
for  the  purposes  of  aiding  the  .domestic  industry  and  carrying  out  the  coun- 
try's international  obligations,      .  :.  •_.  ■  ' 

COTTON  AND  OTHER  FIBERS 

UEEKIY  COTTON  PRICES 

ON1  FOREIGN  MARKETS    ■  " 

COTTON:      Spot  prices  of  certain  foreign  growths 

 and  qualities  in  spe cific  markets  ^  

• '  ,      ■  .     ■  ■  '  •'  Price  in  Equivalent. 


Market  location, 
kind,  and  quality  . 

Date 
1947 

.  Unit  of 

weight ' 

Unit  of 
currency 

foreign    U.  S.  cent a 
currency    per  pound 

Alexandria 

Kantar 

. ; 

Ashraouni,  Good  . 

4-24 

99.05  lbs. ' 

Tallari 

43.00 

35.84 

Ashmouni,  F.G.F. 

4-24  ■ 

99.05  lbs.. 

Tallari 

.  '39.25 

•  32.72 

Giza  7,  Good  r-  ■  -  ■ 

4-24 

"99,05  lbs. 

Tallari 

42.25 

35.22 

Giza  7,  F.G.F. 

4-24 

99.05  lbs. 

Tallari 

39.00 

32.51 

Karnak,  Good 

4-24 

99.05  lbs. 

Tallari 

41.50 

34.59 

Karnak,  F.G.F. 

4-24 

99.05  lbs. 

Tallari 

39.50 

32.93 

Bombay 

Candy    • . 

Jarila,  Fine 

4-24 

784  lbs. 

Rupee 

430.00  ■ 

16.54 

Broach,  Fine 

4-24 

784  lbs. 

Rupee 

495.00 

19.04 

Sind  American,  Fine 

4-24 

784  lbs. 

Rupee 

539.00 

20.73 

Punjab,     "           289 -F,  Fine 

4-24 

784  lbs. 

Rupee . 

615.00 

23.66 

Kampala,  East  African 

4-24' 

'  784 ■■  lbs.  r; 

Rupee 

920.00  . 

35.39 

Buenos  Aires 

Metric  ton' 

Type  B            . : 

■4-26' 

2204 16  lbs. 

Peso'  .  . 

2220.00 

29,98 

Lima 

Sp. quintal 

Tanguis,  Type  5 

4-26 

101.4  lbs. 

Sol 

162.60 

'  24.58 

Pima,  Type  1  . 

4-26 

101*4  lbs;. 

Sol         (not  quoted) 

Recife 

Arroba  . 

Mata,  Type  5r 

4-25  . 

33. 07.  lbs. 

Cruzeiro  . 

.  125.00  ' 

20.57 

Seratao,  Type  5 

4-25 

33  .'07  lbs , 

Cruzeiro 

125.00- 

•  20.57 

Sao  Paulo 

Arroba 

Sao  Paulo,  Type  5 

4-25 

33.07  lbs. 

Cruzeiro 

153.50 

25.25 

Torre on 

Sp.  quintal 

Middling,  15/16" 

4-25 

101.4  lbs. 

Peso 

136.25 

27.64 

Compiled  from  weekly  cables    from  representatives  abroad. 


